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THE FIRST YEAR OF REPUBLICAN SPAIN 





HE first year of the Spanish Republic, which 

came to an end on April 15, 1932, was beset 
with difficulties, only a few of which have been 
solved. Nevertheless, the Republic has made 
greater progress than many of its friends had an- 
ticipated. 


Following the overthrow of King Alfonso, a 
provisional government was established and par- 
liamentary elections were called. These elections, 
in which 470 deputies were chosen to the con- 
stituent Cortes, resulted in a working majority 
for the Socialists, the Radical Socialists, and the 
Accién Republicana. These three groups, united 
in a Republican-Socialist coalition which follows a 
| reformist rather than a revolutionary policy, have 

governed Spain during the past year. Manuel 
Azafia, chief of the Accién Republicana and head 
of the coalition, has occupied the post of Prime 
Minister. The first task of the new government 
was the establishment of a new administrative ré- 
gime. Beginning work in July, the Cortes by the 
end of the year had elected Niceto Alcal4 Zamora 
President, and had approved a constitution, one 
of the interesting features of which was a pro- 
vision that Spain could not declare war except 
under the League Covenant. 


Meanwhile, both the Right and Left extremists 
have challenged the existence of the Republic. 
For a time it was feared that the deposed Alfonso, 
now living in France, would attempt to recover 
his throne by a coup d’état. Although this fear 
has not materialized, the government has taken 
steps to purge the army which had been the bul- 
wark of the old régime. Prime Minister Azafia 
has himself taken over the Ministry of War. The 
humber of officers has been reduced from 22,000 
to 12,000, staff officers have been retired, the 
army budget has been reduced, and the comple- 
ment of colonial troops decreased. All officers not 
actively supporting the Republic have been re- 
moved. The Catholic Church, another pillar of 


the monarchy, has likewise been deprived of many 
of its prerogatives. Despite vigorous opposition 
from the conservatives, the Cortes on October 18 
voted to abolish Roman Catholicism as the state 
religion. In January 1932 further legislation 
practically achieved the dissolution and expulsion 
of the Jesuits. In April the Cabinet introduced | 
legislation restricting the right of the Church to 
own property, placing Church schools under state 
supervision, and empowering the government to 
rigidly control the activities of clergymen. One of 
the most constructive achievements of the Repub- 
lic has been the establishment of 7,000 state 


schools by the Minister of Education, Fernando 
de los Rios. 


Another serious problem has been the separatist 
movement in Catalonia. The people of this region, 
under the leadership of Francisco Macié, have 
carried on a vigorous campaign for extreme au- 
tonomy. The government has sought to meet this 
issue by introducing a draft statute into the Cortes 
providing that Catalonia shall be an “autonomous 
region” of the Republic. The Catalonians, how- 
ever, demand that the status of Catalonia be 
changed from that of “autonomous region” to “au- 
tonomous state.” Spanish conservatives, for their 
part, attack the draft statute on the ground that 
it inaugurates the disintegration of the country. 


While Azafia has struggled to realize liberal 
ideals in the army, the church and education, the 
Socialists have been concerned with economic 
problems. The peseta has steadily fallen from 
19.85 to 7.89 cents. Indalecio Prieto, the Socialist 
Minister of Finance, promised to check this de- 
cline but failed. The government was further 
threatened by an unbalanced budget, with a deficit 
which amounted to 198,992,927 pesetas for 19381. 
Jaime Carner, who replaced Prieto in December 
1931, faced an expected deficit for 1932 of over 
200,000,000 pesetas. By increasing taxes, cutting 
expenses and floating an internal loan for 500,- 
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000,000 pesetas, he succeeded in presenting to the 
Cortes a budget which showed a paper surplus of 
over 80,000,000 pesetas. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether this surplus can be maintained, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that tax collections are 
falling steadily. 

The growth of unemployment, which observers 
inimical to the Republic estimate at 500,000, has 
been accompanied by active propaganda on the 
part of Left extremists. Successful local strikes 
have been called in Madrid, Barcelona, Bilbao and 
Seville. The threat of a general strike has not 
materialized, however, due to the aggressive pol- 
icy of Azafia, who has used the Civil Guard in 
suppressing extremist activities. 


Despite attacks by both the Right and Left 
extremists, everything points to the continuation 
of the present alignment. The Socialists are ap- 
parently willing to wait until they can fully con- 
trol the governmental machinery before taking 
over the government. Prime Minister Azajia, for 
his part, does not wish to form a government com- 
posed of Republicans alone. Cooperation with Ale- 
jandro Lerroux, a Radical Republican, now leader 
of the Opposition, has been refused by both Azafia 
and the Socialists. Neither the Prime Minister 
nor the Socialists desire a dissolution of the pres- 
ent Cortes, whose membership has so obediently 
followed Azafia’s leadership. It is under these 
conditions that the coalition government now ap- 
proaches five major problems: the reconciliation 
of the separatists, notably the Catalonians; the 
balancing of the budget ; the construction of public 
works and the consequent relief of unemploy- 
ment; the passage of an agrarian reform law that 
would be acceptable to both peasants and land- 
owners; and the return to normal constitutional 
life by repeal of the Law for the Defense of the 
Republic, under which the government has closed 
newspaper offices, exiled priests, dismissed army 
officers and suspended judges. 


ERNEST GALARZA. 
Mr. Stimson in Geneva 


During the first week after Secretary Stimson’s 
arrival in Geneva on April 15, preliminary pri- 
vate conversations in regard to disarmament were 
held between representatives of France, Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy and the United States. 
Despite lack of progress, Mr. Stimson announced 
on April 26 that he had arranged a meeting be- 
tween Chancellor Briining and Premier Tardieu 
in Geneva for April 28—two days before the first 
French elections—at which an effort would be 
made to effect a Franco-German agreement on 
land armies. On April 27, however, M. Tardieu 
was taken ill and forbidden by his doctor to leave 
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Paris. Although M. Tardieu’s illness apparently 
was real, and not diplomatic, the Paris press opep. 


ly rejoiced that France had escaped the “trap” ; 


set for it by Anglo-American diplomats with Ger. 
man and Italian cooperation. 


As a result of M. Tardieu’s defection, Mr. Stim. 
son left Geneva on May 1 and sailed for home on 
May 4 from Cannes without revisiting Paris; Dr, 


Briining returned to Berlin, while Mr. MacDonald / 


returned to London, after issuing a warning that 
Britain might be forced to invoke the “escalator 
clause” of the London Naval Treaty if France and 
Italy failed to compose their naval difficulties. 


The Disarmament Conference now appears 


hopelessly deadlocked. For the next fortnight, ; 


only so-called technical committees will sit; no 
advance has been made toward settlement of all. 
important political questions which must be ad- 
justed before progress in disarmament can be 
achieved. Nevertheless the first appearance at 
Geneva of an American Secretary of State gave 
considerable impetus to private negotiations re. 
garding disarmament between the responsible 
foreign ministers of the great powers which it 
should be possible to resume after the political 
situation in a number of leading countries has 
been clarified. 


During Mr. Stimson’s sojourn in Geneva, the 
Disarmament Conference debated the question of 
the abolition of aggressive weapons,* including 
capital ships. The United States and Great Brit- 
ain staunchly maintained that battleships and 
other surface vessels are not “aggressive” weap- 
ons, while roundly condemning submarines— 
which an American Rear Admiral indicted as the 
only aggressive naval weapons. The smaller sea 
powers, however, supported the scrapping of cap- 
ital ships and aircraft carriers, and opposed aboli- 
tion of under-sea craft. The definition of what 
constitutes an “aggressive” weapon appears to 
depend largely on national self-interest. 


MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 





Eyes on Russia, by Margaret Bourke-White. 
Simon and Schuster, 1931. $5.00. 


A collection of excellent photographs portraying various 
aspects of Soviet industry and agriculture, accompanied 
by the artist’s superficial comments on her experiences in 
Russia. 


New York, 


The Costs of the World War to the American People, by 
John Maurice Clark. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1931. $3.50. 


A thorough and in some ways revolutionary study. 





*“Arms Reduction—Geneva and Washington,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
Vol. XI, No. 26, April 29, 1932. 
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